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the cost of whatever failures and delusions marked the
great chasm between the eastern and western firyans,
and insured the growth of the science of modern Europe.
The Greek found himself the member of a human society
with definite duties and a law which both challenged and
commended itself to his allegiance. But if the thought of
this law and these duties might set him pondering on the
nature and source of his obligations, he was surrounded
by objects which carried his mind on to inquiries of a
wider compass. He found himself in a world of everlast-
ing change. Darkness gave place to light; winter to
summer. By day the sun journeyed alone across the
heaven : by night were seen myriads of lights, some like
motionless thrones, others moving in intricate courses.
Sometimes living fires might leap with a deafening roar
from the sky, or the earth might quake beneath their feet
and swallow man and his works in its yawning jaws,
Whence came all these wonderful or terrible things ?
What was the wind which crashed among the trees or
spoke to the heart with its heavenly music ? These and a
thousand other questions were asked again and again, and
all in one stage of thought received an adequate answer.
All things were alive; most things were conscious beings;
and all the phenomena of the universe were but the actions
of these personal agents. If in autumn the leaves fell and
the earth put on a mourning garb, this was because Perse-
phone, the summer child, had been stolen from the Great
Mother, and because her sorrow could not be lightened
until the maiden could be brought back to the joyous tryst-
ing place of Eleusis. These mythological explanations
might be developed to any extent; but they amount to
nothing more than the assertion that all phenomena are
the acts of individual beings. The weak point of the
system lay in the forming of cosmogonies, It might be
easy to say that the mountains and the sea, that Erebos